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who desires some little understanding of the real issues and factors 
involved. 

The monotony of party chronology is relieved by frequent digressions 
into the broader fields of personal anecdote, political gossip, and stock 
political history. These digressions occupy a large portion of the book. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the Greenback Labor party and the Lib- 
eral Republican party although their connection with Ohio politics is 
hardly more than alluded to. While two short paragraphs are made to 
suffice for Ohio's first constitution, the Burr episode is given three pages, 
although the author does not indicate that it is in any way related to 
Ohio history. Many pages are filled with stilted discussion of the bank 
controversy, the specie circular, the panic of 1837, and the sub-treasury 
system, yet the author confines his discussion of Ohio politics during 
the Jacksonian period to the bare statement of convention nominations 
and election results. This method is characteristic of the whole book. 
The growth and development of party machinery, the relation of party 
to legislation, the influence of party on administration and administra- 
tive machinery, the interaction of state and national politics — these 
and other questions equally vital in party history are hardly mentioned, 
while from cover to cover the book is crowded with trivial and irrele- 
vant matter. 

Earl Francis Colborn 

The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace "White. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912. xix-xxxv, 458 p.) 

In a listi of the ten men of greatest prominence in American political 
history from 1862 to 1872, the name of Lyman Trumbull would certainly 
have a place. The man who framed the thirteenth amendment and 
fathered the freedman's bureau and civil rights bills, who by his vote 
and his influence prevented the removal of Johnson from the presidency, 
who played a leading part in the Liberal Republican movement, and 
who drafted the platform of the People's party in 1894, is certainly 
worthy of a biography. It would seem, moreover, that Mr. White, an 
intimate of Trumbull's and himself active in politics and journalism 
during the period of Trumbull's prominence, was just the man to write 
such a biography. When it is added that Mr. White was officially se- 
lected for the task by the family and that the extensive collection of 
Trumbull papers was put at his disposal, an important contribution to 
American history was to be expected. 

The result is a decided disappointment. The author was more inter- 
ested in the history of the period than in the man. He has told again 
the oft told story of the controversy over the extension of slavery, the 
political aspects of the Civil War, and the aftermath of reconstruction ; 
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but the part which Trumbull played in this story receives little more 
attention than it would in any well balanced history of the period. The 
selections from the Trumbull papers furnish the only real contribution 
of the volume. The investigator will regret that more of those which 
are summarized were not printed in full, while the layman will regret 
that the information which they contain was not worked into the text. 
Fortunately the greater part of this valuable collection is now in the 
Library of Congress where it can be freely consulted. 

Seven-eighths of the book is devoted to the period of Trumbull's sen- 
atorial career. The first two of the twenty-eight chapters cover the 
time from his birth in 1813 to his election to the senate in 1854, the last 
two chapters from his retirement in 1873 to his death in 1896. The 
first chapter contains an interesting letter on the murder of Lovejoy and 
extracts from others illustrating conditions of life and travel in Illinois 
during the thirties and forties, but Trumbull's political activity in Illi- 
nois is barely touched upon. Chapter ii on "Slavery in Illinois" finds 
its only excuse for existence in the fact that Trumbull pleaded the cause 
of freedom in some important cases before the courts. Chapter xxvii 
sketches very briefly the last twenty-three years of Trumbull 's life, with 
practically no account of his legal practice or his private life. In the 
last chapter alone, which is an estimate of his character and services, is 
the reader permitted to see Trumbull the man. 

The book contains a number of erroneous or doubtful statements, only 
a few of which can be noted here. To state that the adoption of the 
proposed anti-slavery provision in the ordinance of 1784 would have 
restricted slavery to the seaboard states and prevented the Civil "War 
(p. 441) ignores the influence of economic and social forces. The admis- 
sion of Alabama into the Union in 1819, instead of disturbing the bal- 
ance between free and slave states (p. xxix), restored the balance which 
had been disturbed by the admission of Illinois. The first European 
settlements in the American bottom (opposite St. Louis) were not made 
in 1718 by John Law's colonists from Louisiana (p. 23), but in 1699 and 
1700 by traders and missionaries from Canada. Mr. White accepts the 
story of the Jefferson-Lemen anti-slavery pact (p. 23), the truth of 
which cannot be established until the Lemen family open to the examina- 
tion of scholars the documents which they claim to possess. In this 
connection it might be noted that the name of Rev. James Lemen appears 
among the signatures to pro-slavery petitions to Congress from the 
Illinois country in the second volume of the Publications of the Indiana 
Historical Society. The Illinois constitution of 1818 did not prohibit 
slavery (pp. 25, 29), but merely the future introduction of slavery. 

There is undoubtedly much valuable material relating to Trumbull in 
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existence which Mr. White did not use. The Trumbull papers consist 
mainly of letters to Trumbull, the counterparts of which are, in some 
cases at least, preserved in other collections. Thus the University of 
Illinois contains transcripts of about a dozen Trumbull letters, one of 
which shows that the writer had determined as early as January 10, 
1872, to oppose the reelection of Grant and was in favor of running 
' ' an Independent Republican. ' ' That Mr. White should have made an 
extensive search for out v of the way material was not to be expected, 
perhaps, but his failure to do so and the proportions and impersonal 
character of his book leave the field open for someone with the requisite 
training, patience, and skill to write a life of Lyman Trumbull which 
will be a significant contribution to the literature of American history. 

Solon J. Buck 

Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. xx. Ed- 
ited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D., secretary and super- 
intendent of the society. (Madison, 1911.) 

Dr. Lyman C. Draper, the first secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, published ten volumes of the Collections before he resigned 
his position; and now death has closed the remarkable career of his 
successor just as the twentieth volume appeared from the press. The 
active association of these two men with the society stretches over a 
period of fifty-nine years; and the fact that two such men guided its 
growth through so many years has been, no doubt, the important force 
in raising the society to its preeminent position. 

Dr. Thwaites Was a newspaper man before entering on the work upon 
which his reputation rests. In many ways his earlier training fitted 
him for some of the tasks of his new office, particularly since this train- 
ing was united with a genial personality and friendliness that charmed 
all who came in contact with him. From first to last, he was eminently 
successful in keeping the work of the historical society before the public, 
in winning for it state-wide support, and in securing large appropria- 
tions from the legislature. Such abilities are very important in the 
administration of a great historical society, and the lack of them has 
frequently been the cause of collapse of otherwise promising enterprises ; 
and from the moment that Dr. Thwaites became secretary until his 
death, there has been a steady growth both in the state appropriations 
to the society and in the efficiency of their expenditure. 

The ten volumes of Collections which bear his name mark like guide- 
posts his own development as an editor of historical collections. The 
earlier volumes are not differentiated from those published by contem- 
porary historical societies; they are made up largely of papers of little 
significance interspersed with some reminiscences and documents. The 



